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506 Reviews of Books 

If it is permitted to criticize so masterly a work it would be in 
regard to its arrangement. The second chapter, the object of which is 
to establish the fact of Italian influence in France, seems too limited 
in its scope — dealing almost exclusively with Machiavelli — and might 
better have been incorporated in chapter IV., which is devoted wholly 
to that writer. Finally, it seems to the reviewer that the space devoted 
to this writer is, considering the general character of the philosophic 
thought discussed in the work, excessive. The social and political phi- 
losophy of Machiavelli, treated so extensively, seems somewhat out of 
harmony with the religious and moral character of the other Italian 
thinkers. The vitality and fascination of the Italian statesman are 
lasting; just the other day there appeared at Barcelona the first Catalan 
translation of // Principe, by Sefior Pin y Soler, in the introduction to 
which stress is laid, and rightly, we believe, on Machiavelli's humanism 
and patriotism. In this connection it is interesting to note the only 
reference to the Great War in Charbonnel's book. It occurs on p. 435, 
where Machiavelli's voice is said to echo still in certain pages of 
Nietzsche and Treitschke, " but with a more imperious tone and a more 
cynical arrogance ". 

T. F. Crane. 

The Life of Sir John Leake, Rear-Admiral of Great Britain. By 
Stephen Martin-Leake, Garter King of Arms. Edited by 
Geoffrey Callender. In two volumes. [Publications of the 
Navy Records Society, vols. LII. and LIII.] (London: Navy 
Records Society. 1920. Pp. clxii, 333; x, 490. 42 sh.) 

A study of Admiral Leake's life will help to remove two current 
historical misconceptions ; that England's naval supremacy was definitely 
and irrevocably established in 1588, and that she gained a vast empire 
in a " fit of absent-mindedness ", for this biography shows that her navy 
passed through a most critical period under William III. and Anne, 
during which the acquisition of Gibraltar and Minorca were the result 
not of accident but of design. Under the Stuarts the navy declined, 
but it was not until after the destruction of the Smyrna fleet (1693) 
that William adopted a Mediterranean policy, the effect of which was 
scarcely visible until the next war, although Marlborough and the king 
were aware of its possibilities. 

In accepting the will of the King of Spain (1700) Louis XIV. threat- 
ened England's commercial interests. If there were no longer any 
Pyrenees, France would monopolize the coveted Spanish-American 
trade. Moreover, she would control the littoral from Toulon almost to 
the Rhine mouth, and Antwerp might soon rival London. William 
wished to attack the Spanish colonies, but the Allies championed Arch- 
duke Charles's claims to Spain, which made the Mediterranean the main 
sphere for naval operations. Lisbon was impracticable as a naval base, 
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and Gibraltar, when captured, proved inadequate, although a strategic 
gain. Marlborough appreciated this and insisted on the capture of 
Minorca as a permanent base for annoying France. In executing these 
plans, Leake was particularly important. He was not only largely re 
sponsible for relieving Londonderry and pursuing the French at La 
Hogue, but for capturing both Gibraltar and Minorca. In each in- 
stance, as well as in saving Gibraltar, he was tactful and industrious, 
although his merits, like those of his colleague, Rooke, were then little 
appreciated. 

Stephen Martin-Leake, son of Captain Stephen Martin, printed, in 
1750, a life of his uncle, but the edition was limited to fifty-one copies, 
and has long been practically inaccessible. The Navy Records Society 
thus rendered historical students a service by editing this work with an 
introduction and explanatory notes. It supplements their recent edi- 
tions of the life of Captain Martin, also by Martin-Leake, and Rooke's 
Journal. Of the three the life of Leake is the most important, raising 
the questions of Marlborough's influence and insight, Peterborough's 
achievements, and the honor of capturing Gilbraltar, Barcelona, and 
Minorca. Martin-Leake insisted that his uncle was mainly instrumental 
in capturing these places, and that neither Rooke, Peterborough, nor 
Stanhope could take away his laurels. His account is obviously biased, 
but founded on abundant source-materials left by the admiral, much of 
which he printed. The treatment is marred by an ignorance of the 
technical side of naval affairs and by atrocious English. 

New light is cast upon Queen Anne's relations with the Pretender 
and the pope. She became highly incensed because she was informed 
that the pope had assisted the Pretender's expedition against England, 
so she demanded a large indemnity on pain of bombarding Civita 
Vecchia. Fortunately Leake's attack on Minorca prevented his execut- 
ing the threat. Finally, it is strikingly evident that the navy's activity 
as a fighting machine was greatly limited by the necessity of furnishing 
convoys for merchantmen. 

Mr. Callender of the Royal Naval College at Osborne, and the author 
of several able books and articles on naval affairs, has written a valuable 
introduction, although he displays a great deal of passion and prolixity, 
which does not characterize his earlier works. In turn, he berates 
Admiral Churchill, who probably deserved it; his brother, Marlborough, 
who has been all too much reviled already; Stanhope, and above all, 
Peterborough. All merit harsh criticism, but it would have been more 
efficacious, if less heated and sarcastic. William T. Morgan. 

Les Idees Politiques en France au XVIII e Steele. Par Henri See. 
(Paris: Librairie Hachette. 1920. Pp. 264. 12 fr.) 
" The work of the political writers of the eighteenth century, as 

a whole," writes M. See, " consisted essentially in the destruction of the 



